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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Graduating Class of the 
California Medical College: You are about to enter one of 
the most progressive sciences of the age. Your past aid to 
it has been domonstrated by your perseverance in obtaining 
a thorough knowledge of its different branches; your reward, 
medical diplomas that entitle you to all the privileges of a 
medical practitioner. Your future will be effected as in the 
past, and your reward, the grandeur and goodness of your 
conception, which will live in posterity when your eyes are 
forever closed and your mind still. 

The medicine of to-day differs from that of yesterday. 
Three thousand years ago it was in its infancy. Medical 
men were as scholarly as the time permitted; they were 
more vigorous and self-reliant than skillful, and the result 
of their practice was often disastrous. Though their researches 
were of but little avail to science, the age in which they 
lived should be considered, for they stood alone and we must 
now regard them as venerable monuments of antiquity. 
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Medicine and surgery are not of recent origin, as many 
suppose, for as long as man has inhabited earth, he has 
suffered from pain and disease, and means to alleviate them 
have been practiced. 

Over 3,000 years ago it is reputed that Chiron originated 
the practice of surgery; but little is said of him in this rela- 
tion. It is believed that he was the teacher of the distin- 
guished Aisculapius, who acted as surgeon in the Trojan 
war. ‘Two thousand five hundred years ago Hippocrates 
performed many modern operations. He reduced disloca- 
tions, adjusted fractures, resorted to percussion to prove the 
presence of fluid in the thoracic cavity, used the actual 
cautery and wrote a number of excellent treatises on sur- 
gery. ‘About this time it was discovered that arteries and 
veins differed, and Aristotle, as well as giving the name to 
the aorta, proved that all blood vessels centered in the heart. 
Two thousand two hundred years ago medicine and surgery 
underwent one of its greatest revolutions, which gave impetus 
to the science and lessened mortality. It was human dis- 
sections, performed by the first anatomist and surgeon, Her- 
ophilus. After the introduction of this liberal and humane 
practice, operators became more skillful; for they arrested 
hemorrhage with tourniquet, operated for cataract, trephined 
the skull and performed numerous operations of like interest. 
The blind were enabled to see and the lame to walk; yet so 
great was the prejudice of the people that the dissector’s life 
was constantly in danger, and he could only pursue his studies 
at night while protected by bolts and bars. 

For more than a thousand years there was a continual 
progression in surgery which was not obstructed until Pope 
Innocent II. described it as being degrading and an inter- 
ference with ahigher power. The science was fed by thought 
but the art starved from inactivity. It was not until three 
hundred years ago that the art of surgery received new life 
Its first stimulus was from the knowledge and skill of the 
famous French surgeon, Ambrose Parre, who excelled as a 
writer in medical literature, and, as printing was then intro- 
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duced, his treatise on gunshot wounds became a standard 
work throughout the entire profession. In the war, while 


his contemporaries resorted to the hot iron and burning pitch. 


to arrest hemorrhage, he effected the same with a few strands 
of silk. 

In the year 1620 the first physician arrived at Plymouth, 
after whom many others followed: In 1850, in a population 
of twenty-five million, there were forty thousand practition- 


ers of medicine. In 1750 the first newspaper was published 


inthe United States, and was the means of disseminating 
knowledge among scientific men. In the same year Drs. 


Bard and Middleton injected and dissected the body of a 


criminal for the instruction of students. It was the first 
human dissection in the United States. In 1752 the first 
hospital was established in Philadelphia. Dr. Shippen, the 
first Professor of Surgery in the United States, lectured in 
the Philadelphia hospital in 1765. Dr. John Warren per- 
_ formed the first amputation of the shoulder joint in 1780. It 
was probably the first successful one in any country. Dr. 
Smith founded the Dartmouth College in 1798, and lectured 
for twelve years on all the different branches. 

During the interval of 1800 and 1828 the illiac, femoral, 


innominate, axillary and carotid arteries were ligated and 


attended with moderate success. Operators removed ovarian 
tumors, extirpated the parotid gland, amputated one-half of 
the lower jaw and resected the superior end of the femur. 
These and many other major operations were performed, and 
as chloroform and ether were not used, the suffering of the 
patient was beyond description. The shock to the system 
caused no little trouble, and mortality was great. In 1846 
ether was introduced into the medical profession and used by 


inhalation to destroy pain and cause insensibility during an 


operation. T'wo years afterwards the more powerful anzs- 
thetic, chloroform, was brought into use. These discoveries 
were great boons to surgery, and indeed to the human face. 
Since the introduction of these anesthetics, hardly an org an 
or tissue of the body has not been visited by the surgeon’s 
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The trachea and esophagus have been excised into, 
the tongue amputated, the eyes enucleated and amputated, 
the principal arteries ligatured, the limbs amputated, the 
stomach partly we ROY the kidneys excised, and portions of 
the brain removed, and all being performed while the patient 
is in sleep and insensible to pain. 

The surgical practice and surgical literature of the 
different countries have their characteristic features. In 
Germany, surgical students do little else but study into the 
intricacies of surgical diseases. Their works are valuable 
to all countries but their own, which has no leisure to 
exercise their theories in practice. Other countries of 
Europe are constantly executing surgical operations with 
much nicety and care, but not with the success of American 
surgeons. 

Statistics prove that the surgeons of Atnericn undertake 
the more hazardous operations, and perform them in less 
time than those of other countries. Their minds are strong 
and their hands receive the strength. The very knife feels 
the force that directs its edge, and seems to carry new 
life into every avenue of the human frame. This is a brief 
review of surgery and surgical men. Inactivity at times 
was only temporary, for the truth once known never 
passed into oblivion. 

There has been a constant progress in the science, for, 
three thousand years ago, the human body was a wonder 


and its composition as little known as the mind is now. 


Disease then knew no master, for it carried death every- 
where, not deigning to recognize the crude science of the 
time. Now, after the lapse of centuries, intelligent phy- 
sicians are as familiar with the anatomy of the human 
body as with the inanimate matter. In centuries to come, 
the life and mind will be analyzed and demonstrated as 
clearly as one can now the lungs and liver. The science of 
surgery is fast approaching its zenith, and destroys the 
mystery that curtained its progress for years. 

From the science of the past, we expect much of the 
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future. That vegetation will be nourished by electricity 1s 
a matter that has already received some thought. That 
every disease the body is prone to will be treated with 
scientific precision, is a study for the future. Indeed, in 
fifty years to come, it will cause you no surprise to see in 
every medical journal articles describing how bonesarecaused _ 4 
to retain their usual amount of animal matter in old age; 
how muscles remain elastic, and how life may be prolonged. 
And now we can understand that an effect cannot exist 
without a cause. <A cause produces debility in old age and 
finally death. lf you prevent or remove the cause, the 
effect will not be present. The science of prolonging life in 
old age will cause no more wonder than the discovery of an 
agent that produces insensibility. q 

In the practice of medicine and surgery, one should not q 
prescribe a single medicine, or perform an operation, with- 4 
out a thorough knowledge of the structure, functions, and : 
composition of the human body; and in order to effect this, 
medical men should familiarize themselves with the three 
cardinal studies, anatomy, physiology, and chemistry ; and 
though there are many other branches relating to diseases, 
they are all directed toward the human body. Anatomy 1 
gives a name to every part of the body. It gives the ‘| 
attachment and insertion of muscles, their relation to each a 
other, and other structures in their vicinity. It locates 
every nerve, artery, and vein. It describes the brain, lungs, 
and heart, and other organs, so that not a single part is 
nameless. Anatomy teaches surgery where to use the knife. 
It holds the lamp for the progression of surgical science. 
The second study, physiology, considers the vital phenomena 
of organs and parts that anatomy located and named. It 
speaks in eloquent terms of constructive and destructive 
metamorphosis—how tissues grow, live, and die. It com- 
mences with the simplest form of life—a little cell or 
molecule, and considers its divisions and subdivisions Anto 
many others; how organs form from such proliferations; in 
_ reality, showing how one cell at last changes into the frame- 
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work of man. Physiology is as interesting as it is essential, 
for what is more pleasant than studying the office of the 
blood; how each distended blood globule passes through 
the arteries, carrying nourishment to the tissues, and their 
return through the veins shrunken and darkened, for then 
they are laden with the effete matter of the tissues. Also 
is it interesting to see the control the brain has over the 
body. An injury of the brain in a certain point would 
cause death instantaneously, while in other parts consider- 
able portions may be removed without either physically or 
mentally effecting the individual. The process of assimi- 
lation and digestion lends interest to the study, and makes 
it doubly beneficial to medicine. The science of physiology 
has been studied for years; it is very exact. It demonstrates 
that the administration of large quantities of poison or the 


loss of so much blood cause death. 


Chemistry has undergone a revolution. Instead of matter 
being approximated into one or two simple divisions, it is 
separated into atoms numbering between sixty and seventy 
kinds, having specific weights and properties. To chemistry, 
the air, earth, and water give up their elements. Hardly a 
poison enters the system but chemistry readily detects. 
Hardly an element in the human body but chemistry 
separates. Chemistry deals wit! the smallest particles of 
matter. It has for years dwelt upon the properties of 
atoms. The sciences so hurriedly sketched have been mat- 
ters for thought from the earliest period of civilization to 
the present time. They are not the grand emanation of a 
few minds, but of many; not the inspirations of mytho- 
logical persons, but the clear reasoning of practical men. 
These studies, with others, in medicine hold no secondary 
position in general science; they grow and flourish when 
nourished by the light of intelligence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have studied with great dili- 
gence the science of medicine and surgery. As you belong 
to the school of eclecticism or liberalism, your views are 
broad and expansive. To gather from the broad fields of 
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science, you cannot allow logic and reasoning to be dimmed 
by a shadow of prejudice. Your school excludes no theories, 
but dwells upon them all, weighing each in the balance of 
reason; those that produce a standard truth are accepted 
and used irrespective of school or discoverer. 

It is said by many that the Eclectic School is irregular; 
that it has seceded from the descendancy of Atsculapius, 
but whether the Eclectic School is regular or irregular, 
scientific or ignorant, it asks no recommendation but the 
’ result of its work. The ever-living nobility of mind is 
better than the useless dead. If the School is disinherited 
by the dead Aisculapius, it asks no better protector than 
living science. It is as yet young; it observed the mistakes 
of others and endeavored to right them; it has observed 
the progress of others and so profited. With equal love for 
all, it stands admiring the strong, pitying the weak, and 
lending a helping hand to all. 

Within the last fifty yéars, the Eclectic School has 
greatly assisted in proving the fallacy of venesection, the 
use of mercury, and the depletory treatment of disease, rea- 
son showing that making a patient weak would not destroy 
a, disease and make him strong. This was the first prin- 
ciple of your school, that is now adopted by some of the best 
thinking men of our country. 

The Eclectic School first advocated warmth when there 
was cold, to stimulate when in a chill and to make cool in a 
fever. Using the mineral agents of the materia medica, it 
also introduced many vegetable. It first advocated the use 
of cold water in fever. It has done much in reducing the 
practice of medicine to a science. Not only does it consider 
a, disease as a whole, but all the pathological conditions at- 
tending such disease. It views all conditions as they are; 
learns the aggravating cause and strives to remove it. It 
was fifty years ago, when the Eclectic School was in its in- 
fancy, being supported by men whose minds were strong and 
magnanimous, it observed thatas nature changed and brought 
about.a defusion of forces, so must the mind to receive them; 
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that the repetition of the same work dwarfed a man’s mind 
and versatility. It understood that no formulated past 
could be carried into the future. . Indeed, gentlemen, by the 
assiduous labors of its supporters, your school has performed 
a work which has dazzled the eyes of prejudice and broken 
the chains of bigotry. 

A medical man’s life should be one of study, practice, and 
healthy exercise. One cannot be enjoyed without the other. 
Long study may bring pallor to the cheek, but with exercise 
it brings health to the mind. The study of science is 
pleasant when the mind is clear, unruffled by passion and un- 
impaired by disease. It is said that the crystal str. ams and 
delicious fruit of Paradise do not so delight the way-worn 
traveler as the discovery of hidden secrets of nature en- 
raptures the mind. | 

We can imagine the exquisite rapture of Le Verrier, the 
astronomer, who, after studying for some time the cause of 
certain disturbances in the orbit of Uranus, then so perplexing 
to science, announced that a new planet must be found at a 
certain point in the heavens. Soon the entire world knew 
of Nepture in the exact locality ; also did it know Le Ver- 
rier, its discoverer. 

We can imagine the delight of Franklin upon discovering 
electricity and lightning to be identical, for nature itself pro- 
claimed it to the world, and the lightning engraved it in the 
heavens. 

The study of science, as well as immortalizing a man, con- 
trols the passions and makes him purer. It makes him for- 
getful of ordinary life. He becomes more generous and soon 
looks upon the entire human race as a composition of muscles 
and bones, with brains to receive ideas. His books are his’ 
companions. They impart lifeand vigor; they are the same 
to him in his garret as they are to a prince in a palace. As 
a student of science we can find no better example than 
Plato. His great mind, that so assiduously labored during 
his eighty-three years of life, should be imitated by all 
scientists. He lived twenty-three hundred years ago in 
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Athens, then the most civilized part of the world. He 
listened for eight years to the philosopher Socrates. By 
embellishing his mind with mathematics, painting and 
- poetry, he became one of the most polished men of the time. 
He lectured in a grove, near a villa, not far from the city of 
Athens. There the youths of Athens daily attended and 
drank from the spring that welled from his capacious mind. 
Plato knowing the seat of wisdom to be on a high and 
rugged mountain, that many were wearied in ascending; 
and few had strength to reach it, he continued exercising 
the body in manly sports and the mind in literature. When 
he at last died the scientific schools of the world quoted his 
sayings. Aristotle, oue of his pupils, endeavored to embrace 


gave the name to the largest arterial trunk. While the 
life of Aristotle was drawing to a close, the grand intellect 
of Alexander, his pupil, filled the known world with won- 
der and admiration. Plato taught Aristotle, and Aristotle 
the great conquerer; but Aristotle and Alexander were not 
Plato—they were only as a sprout from an acorn, secondary 
not primitive. We can easily contemplate the sublime 
mind of Plato, that towered above all his contemporaries, 
giving forth the simple yet grand truths of the hidden 
secrets of the earth. His thoughts were’as crystal streams 
wandering through Elysian fields—they that drank of them 
their thirst never quenched. The youth of Athens saw 
painted by masters the beauties of heaven, but masters 


pier heaven than they enjoyed while listening to Plato in 
the grove. 


what you do, do with all your might. The great secret of 
success is to be master of what you undertake, and to under- 
take much. ‘The past is no more, the future may not 
come; only of the current moment are we sure.” Opportuni- 
ties are always open if you but seek them. The world is 
before you with the improvements. of thirty centuries. The 


all of the sciences then known. In the anatomy of man he 


could not portray or mythology describe a purer and hap- 


Ladies and gentlemen, while laboring in your profession» 
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wealth of many minds are awaiting your acceptance. 
Nature has hidden secrets for you to unfold, and 
ungarnered harvests for you to gather. To conclude, we 
would recommend you to look to science as your guide, and 
you will be ornaments to society and an honor to your 
College. | 


HEALTH, THE SUPREME LAW. 
Power of the Human Body to Resist Disease. 
BY ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D., NEWARK, N. J. 


IT often seems to be a general tendency to regard persons 
and objects on the darker side. Fault-finding is as preva- 
lent as it is morbid. If a kind action is rendered, the 
spectator, or perhaps the recipient, is on the quest to 
imagine an unworthy motive. The leading professions find 
in the physical and moral defects of men their own reason 
for existing, and so exaggerate accordingly. The lawyer is 
prone to think of everybody as marked by some ulterior 
vitious impulse, as the policeman r-gards every unoffending 
individual as an undetected cu'pr:t. The religious person 
abounds with mournful plaints about the depravity of 
mankind. The tiller of the soil forbodes bad seasons, short 
crops, and poor markets. Others, among whom, perhaps, I 
ought to include myself, are apprehensive of ill to the 
country and free institutions, the waning of public morality 
and regard for personal liberty, and often ponder over the 
question whether there will be a reaction in behalf of free- 
dom and civil rights, or a steady sinking into abject servility 
and degradation. All are conscious of a disease in the body 
politic, and are endeavoring to cxempt themse!ves from 
its invasion, almost forgetting that oppression and destruc- 
tion of one portion of our population will eat like a cancer 
to the sure perdition of all. We dread a meeting of 
Congress or Legislature as a new calamity threatening us, 

and a conference of railway magnates is considered as little 
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better than a new conspiracy against property and private 
industry. 

It is a stereotyped declaration that the world is becoming 
more and more wicked. There is a canker, we are told, in 
everything. Medical men take up the sac refrain, and 
declare that the human body is itself a magazine-of disease, 
and a receptacle of all manner of pestilence, Their talk is 
often distempered, their literature replete with loathsome 
and direful imagination. As the theologian constantly 
reminds us of inherent natural corruption, so the physician 
seeks to impress upon his auditors the tale of natural prone- 
ness to all manner of physical ailments, which only such as 
he is are able to benefit. 

Life itself is essentially a condition of health. Every 
function is a form of energy operating to a specific end. 
Every organ, every department and portion of our corporeal 
system is constitutionally impressed and thoroughly per- 
meated with a potency and aim to do its utmost for self- 
preservation. Each has its own depository of power, and 
uses it for its own growth, expansion, and active manifesta- 
tion by the discharge of its specific functions. The stomach, 
for example, with the solar nerves which inform it, has its 
own source of power, its building and recuperative appa- 
ratus, and is really an intelligent organ in its way, under- 
standing its wants and able to make them known; in short, 
it does its own work with promptitude, ease, and efficiency. 
What is true of the stomach in respect to individuality and 
vital characteristics, is true likewise of every other organ 
and group of organs in the body. They all have their own 
way of doing their proper work, do it well when they are 
in good order, and fail only in proportion to their lack of 
sustaining energy. There is no arrangement for disease in 
their structure, no convenience for its accommodation; no 
provision indicates that it has any place in the general p'an 
or economy. It is an accident, something aside from the 
whole scope and purpose of the organization. It may only 
be set down as a disturbance, as perversion of function, an 
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wealth of many minds are awaiting your acceptance. 
Nature has hidden secrets for you to unfold, and 
ungarnered harvests for you to gather. To conclude, we 
would recommend you to look to science as your guide, and 
you will be ornaments to society and an honor to your 
College. 
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better than a new conspiracy against property and private 
industry. 

It is a stereotyped declaration that the world is becoming 
more and more wicked. There is a canker, we are told, in 
everything. Medical men take up the sac refrain, and 
declare that the human body is itself a magazine-of disease, 
and a receptacle of all manner of pestilence, Their talk is 


often distempered, their literature replete with loathsome 


and direful imagination. As the theologian constantly 
reminds us of inherent natural corruption, so the physician 
seeks to impress upon his auditors the tale of natural prone- 
ness to all manner of physical ailments, which only such as 
he is are able to benefit. 

_ Life itself is essentially a condition of health. Every 
function is a form of energy operating to a specific end. 
Every organ, every department and portion of our corporeal 
system is constitutionally impressed and thoroughly per- 
meated with a potency and aim to do its utmost for self- 
preservation. Each has its own depository of power, and 
uses it for its own growth, expansion, and active manifesta- 
tion by the discharge of its specific functions. The stomach, 


for example, with the solar nerves which inform it, has its 


own source of power, its building and recuperative appa- 
ratus, and is really an intelligent organ in its way, under- 
standing its wants and able to make them known; in short, 
it does its own work with promptitude, ease, and efficiency. 
What. is true of the stomach in respect to individuality and 
vital characteristics, is true likewise of every other organ 
and group of organs in the body. They all have their own 
way of doing their proper work, do it well when they are 
in good order, and fail only in proportion to their lack of 
sustaining energy. There is no arrangement for disease in 
their structure, no convenience for its accommodation; no 
provision indicates that it has any place in the general p'an 
or economy. It is an accident, something aside from the 
whole scope and purpose of the organization. It may only 
be set down as a disturbance, as perversion of function, an 
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agency to twist and distort from legitimate ends in our 
being. 

Iam aware that the corollary to this involves the idea 
that remedial agents generally are such incidentally, and are 
by no means so specific that others may noi be found better 
suited and less’ abnormal. I cannot believe in medicines 
except as relative in their benefits, disturbing the order of 
the physical organism and tolerable only as they possibly 
abate a greater evil. The medical art can hardiy be 
believed or expected to expedite the elaboration of power, 

- or to augment its quantity at any given time. Nor can it 
secure a more efficient and advantageous distribution of the 
vital properties or forces than would be made by the phy- 
sical economy, if left to an undisturbed administration of its 
own affair. It may supply certain wants and provide for 
certain conditions of an extrinsic character, but it cannot 
furnish vital resources, or even profitably interfere any 
further with the internal vital operations. — 

The polarizing principle in every plant impels the stem to 
grow upward and the root downward. The organism of 
the human body operates according to an end as inflexible. 
When all the departments are in force there is good health, 
general and local. When there is a deficiency of energy, 
the health of the part or parts must be impaired to the 
extent of that deficiency. In a sound state of the body, 
when all parts are duly charged with vitality, there may be 
a large diminution of force in one or more departments, 
without derangement of action. But when the supply of 
energy is reduced to what is barely sufficient for ordinary 
use, any further reduction must be followed by disorder. 
When any part has just enough energy for ordinary occa- 
sions, and it passes under circumstances whic: require more 
dynamic force to keep action to the standard of perfect 
health, then disturbance of functional action must ensue. 
This accounts for the occurring of disorders of various 
kinds in communities soon after sudden and great changes 
in the weather, and when persons have been exposed to 
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severe vicissitudes of cold or heat. The energies of the 
body ward off ali disorder and disturbance while in their 
integrity, and the evil comes solely from their impairment. 

Samuel Thompson observed that the great majority of 
persons coming to him for treatment attributed the source 
of their disorders to having taken cold. The practice which 
bears his name appears to have been based upon that idea. 
He propounded it as an axiom: “ Heat is life and cold is 
death.”  Intelligently understood, that maxim is true. 
When heat or vital energy are abundant in the body, no 
pestilence or morbific agency can disturb it. Even wounds 
and lesions heal promptly, which in individuals less endowed 
would be likely to work perniciously.and even mortally. 

I know of n» prophylactic—I believe in none, therefore, 
except whatever promotes or exalts the tone of physical 
health. The vis medicatria nature, the vital energy, 
corrects disorder, removes morbific and effete elements, and 
wards off invasion. Any endeavor to tinker with disease- 
creating agencies to avert a possible malady is the sheerest 
charlatanism. 

There may be predisposition to disease on the part of 
individuals who are reduced so low in the scale of physical 
degeneracy that it will require but little more of debilitat- 
ing agency to prostrate them. As the various departments 
of the organism are comparatively isolated from each other 
in regard to their sources of power, we often have -eparate 
organic derangement. One set of organs may maintain 
normal action while another falters. But the body as a 
whole has no suicidal tendency. It employs its energies 
and all its resources to repair every lesion, to replace every 
worn-out particle, to uphold every wearied organ. It never 
slacks in this till utter exhaustion has ensued. It bears 
patiently with abuses, permits excesses to pass unrebuked, 
makes up for everything till its reserve is no longer suffi- 
cient. The medical art is wise, and even divine, while it 
regards these facts; destructive when they are overlooked. 

The expert physiologist will remind us that when a function 
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or specific part of the organism is subjected to undue exertion, 
a larger supply of blood flows thither to enable it to bear the 
strain, and furnish material to resist future impairment. 
The palm of the hand and the sole of the foot are thus 
shielded by a callus, and the limbs which are most employed 
are enlarged in size and made more tenacious in muscular 
cohesion. The brain of the student enlarges, becomes more 
compact, firm of fibre and rapid in changes. Each special 
sense becomes quicker. Then, again, provision is made by 
sleep for the general repair of every structure. Then 
wearied muscles are invigorated, irritated nerves are soothed, 
worn-out tissues repaired. Silently every torn or destroyed 

particle is removed and its place supplied by new material, 
fresh from the alimentary processes. Renovation is every- 
where carried on; and only with reluctance is anything 
yielded to destructive metamorphosis. © 

So perfectly is this done, that external invasion is rendered 
impossible, except through a breach in the physiological 
defences. There must be fatigue in some form or other, some 
impairment of energy, or destructive encroachment is impos- 
sible. Peculiar atmospheric and telluric conditions are 
necessary to enable a pestilence to go forth on its mission of 
death. If these are changed, as they are certain to be by 
the recurring of the seasons, the epidemic will assume a new 
type, or disappear altogether. There must be a nidus or 
matrix, else no specific contagion can find a lodgment. All 
definable disorders require two parents, and one of them, at 
least, must exist in the body itself, by virtue of its incidental 

condition. When, therefore, the body is in actual health, 
not impaired by fasting or excess, inclemency of weather, or 
exhaustion, external causes of disorder, whatever they are, 
will be totally innocuous to it. — 

I do not question or doubt that there are meansof recruit- 
ing the life-forces. Food, rest, the atmosphere, and doubt- 
less other principles and essences which it is philosophical, 
though not “ scientific’ to acknowledge, contribute to this 
very purpose. The functions which we denominate mental 
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are all of them essentially vivific and not destructive. The 
sea of intelligence about us—certainly so far asit exists in the 
individuals with whom we associate—is sustinent of life- 
forces, and ever increases them. The universe is maintained 
in existence by energy, and we are accordingly subsistent 
from it. Life is preserved, not destroyed, by it; and for every 
bacterial tribe that a microscopic imagination can devise or 
discover, there may be safely reckoned analogous and more 
powerful principles and essences having vital offices, to 
renovate, sustain and perpetuate. Above the clouds that 
curtain in human vision is a silvery radiance altogether the 
converse of the gloomy, the dark, the melancholic. 

We perceive this from the qualities and conditions of the 
mind. When we despond, despair, and mope, our vitality is 


depressed, and often death would easily supervene. But let 


joyous news, some exhilarating influence, come to us, the 
cloud is lifted aside; new life animates us, and even the 


waning energy is restored. Many have come back from — 


the door of death, have shaken off disease itself, have ‘‘ taken 
a new lease of life,’ from being restored to joy, hopeiulness 
and renewed interest in living. Whether we believe in it 
or sneer at it, every one of us is. sustained by energy from 
“the inner man.” The vital power which we possess is 
commensurate, more or less, with the influence of the interior 
will on the physical organism. Whatever energizes the will 


increases the vitality. The power of the body to resist disease 


is the outcome of the energy of the will. The timorous die; 
the willful live long. 

Much has been vaguely written about the power of the 
imagination. Most of it relates to the very extremest cases, 
such as cancer, rheumatism, and dropsy, disappearing from 
fear or strong emotion, or medicinal action obtained where a 
drug was only supposed to be administered. The references 
to such things generally betray sciolism in human knowledge. 
The idea of the drug is virtually the drug itself. Many of 
the virtues of medicine are planted in it by the belief of the 
physician or the confidence of the patient. Hence one man 
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finds his remedies beneficial, when they fail with another or 
exhibit diverse properties ; and the pharmacy of one century 
will not be adequate to the exigency of another. Imagi- 
nation is not, however, a mere fabricator of fancies but a 
creator. It is the former of ideas, which are themselves the 
causes and sources of things as we witnessthem. The human 
imagination is the outflowing energy of the very person’s 
own self-hood. That it should when active resist destructive 
agencies, or perhaps create them, is not a wonder. It is the 
mind itself which is thus all-potent, and the mind is the 
senior, the lord, the sustainer of the body. The power inci- 
dent in the latter to resist disease and destructive agencies is 
therefore from the will, the mind, the interior principle ; and 
has its source identical with that. This will be plain enough 
to all who are able and willing to perceive and cognize the 
actuality of thought, emotion and will. 

I could quote numerous authorities in confirmation of these 
declarations. Pereira has said: “ Affections of the mind, by 
their influence over the corporal functions, favor or oppose 
the action of morbific causes, and modify the progress of dis- 
eases. The methodical application of them constitutes the 
psychical method of cure.” Unzer remarks: “The expecta- 
tion of the action of a remedy often causes us to experience 
its operation beforehand.’ Muller, the physiologist, is equally 
expressive : “It may be stated as a general fact, that any state 
of the body, which is conceived to be approaching, and which 
is expected with confidence and certainty of its occurrence, 
will be very prone to ensue as the mere result of that idea, 
* * * if it do not lie beyond the bounds of possibility.” 

This, often with a sneer, is denominated farth, and treated 


as though it was opposed to science. Yet I see no good 


reason for this. If faith is the substratum of things hoped 
for and the elenchos or convincing demonstration of things 
not seen, it isa superior faculty of our being. ‘“ By science,” 
says J. J. Murphy, “we understand many things which are 
apparently contradicted by sight ; such as, to mention the 
most obvious instance, the motion of theearth. Both science 
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— - 
and faith are opposed to merely sensible perception, as trans- 
cending it; but as science transcends sensible perception, so 
faith transcends science.” I leave it there. Human society 
cannot exist a day without faith ; nor human life itself. It 
is the cementing element which holds all in place; and needs 
no other logic to show that it is the element of physical as 
well as moral energy, immanent and not transient. 
We are brought by our argument to these conclusions 
That it is incident and inherent in the body when in integrity 


to resist encroachment and distemper. That this integrity 


depends as well, if not primarily, on a wholesome condition 
of the mind as on physical soundness. That the will, imagi- 
nation, faith, moral energy, may be set down as the ulterior 
source 0° this soundness and integrity. A wholesome moral 
condition is therefore vital to the entire physical structure . 
and after all due allowance for external circumstances and 
_ phenomena, we must consider the health, the life, the essential 
being, as being not only the converse of sickness, but its 
actual prophylactic. It is the merry heart, the upright 
purpose, the energetic will, that doeth good like a medicine, 
establishing soundness in the bones. That province of mind, 
which it is fashionable to denominate unconscious, is the 
source of all things beneficial, and affords us our most efficient 
means of protection against pestilence and every species of 
physical distemper. 


STRICTURES OF THE NASAL DUCT. 
BY F. CORNWALL, M. D., OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OwInG to the fact that the mucous membrane of the nares 
is continuous with that of the lachrymal passages, inflam- 
matory affections of the sac and duct are quite common, 
as a result of nasal catarrh. The inflammation first attacks 
the lower part of the duct, and afterwards extends to the 
lower part of the sac. When the mucous membrafie becomes 


denuded of epithelium, and the swelling of the duct forces 
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its walls into contact, inflammatory adhesions take place, 
and we have formed a stricture. Deep-seated and very 
chronic inflammations will result in the formation of cica- 
trical bands, and the process may effect the periosteum, 


‘when the bone will become implicated. The latter condi- 


tion is a serious one, as it is usually incurable. Such 
strictures are not accompanied by evidences of inflammatory 
action, and are known to exist mostly by the overflow of 
tears. A slight prominence of the sac may be present from 
accumulation of the tears which cannot pass into the nose. 
By pressing the thumb against the sac, tears will flow into 
the eye through the canaliculus. Other than this, a stricture 
of this kind may exist for years without creating any 
disturbance; but for obvious reasons, this is not likely to 
be the case, as by occlusion of the duct, worn-out epithelium 
and other debris accumulates in the duct or sac, and pro- 
duces inflammation of a catarrhal i or still worse, may 
terminate in acute suppurate inflammation and abscess, a 
chronic blennorrhea, or catarrh of the sac, loathsome, and 
sometimes a very distressing affection. The discharge has 
no other exit than through the canaliculi into the eye, 
which it keeps in an irritable condition. The cilia become 
glued together with the secretion, and of mornings the lids 
are cemented together as in a bad case of conjunctivitis. 
Persons who have a strumous or syphilitic taint in their 
blood, are much more prone to this affection than others. 
After the blennorrhea has run on for a length of time, 


closure of the canaliculi may take place, when abscess will 


pretty surely supervene. 

The treatment of these various conditions of the lachry- 
mal sac and duct are sometimes calculated to perplex a 
surgeon, as it is not always an easy matter to probe through 
the adhesions, particularly when they are old and firm. 
There is also a tendency to return upon the part of these © 
obstructions, after they have been opened by probes, 
without the probes which have been used are very large. 
Some patients, particularly women, shrink from the little 
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cutting necessary to open up the canaliculus, suffering daily 
from the disease what they would have to undergo for the 
operation. Probing the duct creates much more pain than 
the slitting of the canaliculus, but it is usually endured 
with but little complaint, as they are not frightened with 


the dread of a surgical operation in which there is an 


anticipation of blood being drawn. 

It is not always expected to operate for simple stricture 
of the duct, where the discomfiture is not great from the 
pathological condition ; but should there be a very distress- 
ing epiphora, or a catarrhal condition with considerable 
discharge, it is proper to advise surgical measures for relief. 
Where the stricture is mucous (2. e.whereit involves the mucous 
membrane only), and is recent, by curing the nasal catarrh, 
upon which it likely depends, the obstruction may be 
overcome. Should this fail, or for other sufficient reasons, 
the canaliculus may be slit up and the duct probed; 
which procedure may be accomplished as follows: First 
satisfy yourself of the permeability of the canaliculus by 
passing a very small probe, then with a canaliculus knife 
(Dr. Agnew’s modification of Weber’s knife, which is a very 
slender bladed knife with a delicate bulb upon its point) pass 
through the canaliculus, in a manner in which probing of 


this canal is usually conducted, and when the bulb or end 
of the knife has reached the sac, or inner bony wall, 


elevate the handle until it is in a vertical position. The lid 
should be kept upon a stretch by placing the thumb on it, and 


drawing it in an opposite direction to the one in which the 


cutting is to be done, and the edge of the knife is to be 
directed slightly inward, so that the opening may be favor- 
able for the ingress of tears upon their passage to the sac. 
After the knife has been raised to the perpendicular position, 
which will cut the canaliculus open sufficiently, the cutting 
edge may be turned directly forward, the hold upon the 
lid released, the knife hugging the inner or back wall of the 
sac and pushed downward until the adhesions are divided. 


A large-sized probe may be passed, which will completely 
dilate the duct and arrest the hemorrhage. 
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To probe a strictured duct requires, in many cases, con- 
siderable tact and patience. It is presumed that any one 
undertaking this operation will consult authorities, in order 
to acquire minute directions, and examine a cranium, that 
the location of the duct may be firmly fixed upon the mind. 
For a radical cure of these cases it generally requires a 
systematic series of probings following the primary oper- 
ation, and even then the disease is likely to recur, without 
very large probes are employed. Should there be a catarrhal 
condition of the sac, injections may be resorted to once per 
day, with solutions of sul. of zinc, permang. potass. or 
other astringent, in order to arrest this discharge. 


THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
A COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


_ As “Scudder’s School” is frequently the subject of dis- 
cussion, or controversy nowadays, and as some of our 
medical brethren, or our students are likely to be deceived 
in regard to the merits or demerits of this particular school, 
we will endeavor to tell what we know about this institution, 

In the first place we will state that we are graduates of 
the Eclectic Medical Institute, and that we are proud of our 
Alma Mater; that we followed this same John M. Scudder 
when we were learning how to practice medicine, and that 
during the first years of our practice, when we had to rely 
upon “authors,” we could always get counsel from his 
written works that helped to cure our patients. During 
those years we had ample opportunity to contrast his, with 
other authorities of our, and other schools, and that when 
we were “sore pressed,” we realized much more help from — 
him than any other. 

There are a few of our medical men who disclaim all 


merit upon the part of Scudder’s writings and the “old 


Institute.” To such individuals we would disdain to reply, 
as any rational, honest medical man would never make such 
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an assertion. There are others, who, not having sufficiently 
. investigated Professor Scudder’s writings, condemn them 
from hearsay. Dr. Scudder is one of the great medical 
investigators of the age, and has written much, perhaps too 


much. These writings are often suggestive, and are intended © 


merely to excite in other medical men an inclination to 
think for themselves. As most men who devote their lives 
exclusively to the evolution or support of one particular 
principle or idea, become radical and extreme, so has he; 
but no one can disclaim that such individuals are of no 
worth to the world. On the other hand this kind of persons 
are, and have been the great reformers. It is a fact that 
their radicalisms gain for them severe criticisms. It is all 
very good this conservatism, and it is very much the best 
that most men be so, but where would the world be with- 
out its radicals? It is best that we understand Professor 


Scudder and make some allowance for his radicalisms, He 


_ has been, and is the great worker of Eclecticism. The 
chaos of material of our “materia medica,’—gathered 
together, an evolution born of necessity—-he strove and is 
striving to arrange in a shape to be of the greatest possible 
use. From all the thousands of physicians with whom he 
came in contact, he gleamed some practical fact in regard to 
the action of some remedy; he tried it himself, and when he 
had come to certain conclusions he wrote of it and asked 
others to try it. And for all this study and investigation 
of half a life time, some of our dear young squirts will con- 
clude that he (Scudder) is an ignoramus and an imbecile, 
Prof. Scudder has made his impress upon theage. Several 
thousand successful practitioners have been educated by 
- him in the art of prescribing medicines, and with small 
exceptions they are followers and co-laborers of his. As a 
medical teacher, and asa kind friend to medical students we 
revere and respect Prof. Scudder. Of the other members of 
the faculty we could scarcely say less. Words of praise or 
eulogy could with equal propriety be said of any of them, 
but as Prof. Scudder is the one man on whom most of the 
abuse is heaped, we confine ourselves to his defense. 
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_ We have now to consider the Eclectic Medical Institute 
as the parent school of Eclecticism. We might go farther 
and call it the creator and perpetuator of Eclecticism. All 
that know anything of the history of our school are aware 
that the early teachers of the Institute were the real origina- 
tors of it (eclecticism); that King, Jones, Morrow, etc., were 
the men who dared to announce to the world a new theory 
of disease, and a new method for its treatment; and be it 
said that they had not only the genius to conceive all this, 
but that they possessed the ability to perpetuate these truths 
and transfer them to a succeeding generation. Had a 
weaker set of men got possession of this school, all this work — 
would have come to naught, but the principles were such 
that they elicited the interest of such great men as the 
Newton’s,- the Freeman’s, Howe, Scudder, etc., who were 
identified with the Eclectic Medical Journal, or the Institute 
of twenty yearsago. These men have fought the battles of 
Eclecticism when it was weakest; when it was passing its 
crisis in judgment before the American people, and to them 
should we give credit for its preservation. ‘Columbus 
discovered our country; Washington preserved it.” The 
old teachers of the Institute discovered and enunciated the 
truths of Eclecticism; the new faculty preserved, systematized, 
and developed it. 

Have you read the thirty-eighth annual announcement 
of our parent school? Just think of it, thirty-eight years 
of successful teaching, with 7,871 matriculants and 2,526 
graduates. The greater number of the faculty of any of our 
Eclectic Colleges are of this number. The greater number 
of respectable, honest eclectic practitioners are graduates, or 
owe their success in one way or another to this school. 
Shame upon the man who maligns his mother. Shame 
upon the Eclectic, who, through any motive, seeks to tarnish 
the name of the Eclectic Medical Institute. 
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EDITORIAL. 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


THERE is no school of medicine that is all wrong, neither 
is their one that is all right. All have truths worthy of ac- 
ceptance. All areseeking the best methods to alleviate human 
suffering. All are honest in their practice. This being the 
case, why so much dissension ? Why such wrangling and 
bitterness in the profession ? Why not agree to disagree, until 
questions are settled beyond doubt? There are but few ques- 
tions of therapeutics that can be demonstrated scientifically 
and placed beyond controversy. While such is the case, in- 
vestigation is always in order and honest doubt permissible. 


Why should not all the schools associate ? Why not form © 


medical societies that shall embrace Allopaths, Eclectics, and 
Homeeopaths ? We believe itshould be done. We believe it 
would be for the advancement of medicine, and the benefit 
of humanity. Only one thing prevents it, the intolerance of 
the Allopathic schools. We believe that Kclectics and Homeo- 
paths could unite in harmony. LEclectics are here, and have 
come to stay. No amount of ostracism or persecution can 
annihilate us. We are yearly increasing in numbers, and 
gaining ininfluence. Weshall continue to doso in thefuture. 
Our advice to our Allopathic friends is to become liberal. 
There is no use in trying to crush us. We are not made of 
material that easily yields. We know our rights, and dare 
assert them. We should rejoice to see the honest, intelligent 
physicians of all schools unite in societies, to discuss the various 
questions, and theories of medication. It would be the means 
of correcting many errors, and improving all concerned. 

The great difference of opinion lies in ou: therapeutics. 
different schools cling to different laws. The Allopaths to the 
law of contraries if any ; the Homceopaths to the law of simi- 
lars ; and the Eclectics to the law of opposition. The word 
opposition however, does not convey the full meaning of the 
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Eclectic principle of medication ; for we give a remedy because 
it has a special affinity for, or action over, a tissue or organ, 
while at the same time we aim to oppose the diseased action 
or wrong function. We study the same anatomy, the same 
physiology, the same chemistry, the same obstetrics, the same 
surgery, and the same pathology, but diverge when we come 
to therapeutics and practice. We agree on all branches that 
can be demonstrated with mathematical precision. We dis- 
agree only on unsettled questions. And let us say that we 
believe the disagreement is honest, and that, as the lamp of 
science throws its light upon the hidden mysteries of the 
human economy, all shall see nearer, and nearer alike. 
Science knows no sects, and subscribes to no creed, but 
truth. Medicine should have nosects. There may be honest 
doubts, but all are aiming at one great end. We hope to see 
the day when members of each school shall come together, 
and form societies, laying aside pathics and ism, and remem- 


bering that they are only investigators and physicians. Then 


would medicine progress as it never has before. Then would 
fellowship and good feeling abound in a noble profession. 


CALIFORNIA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

THE Fourth Summer Course of the California Medical 
College commenced on the first Monday of June last, with 
the largest class since the opening of the institution. The 
Trustees and Faculty are gratified with the prosperity, and 
return their sincere thanks to their many friends who have 
aided and encouraged them in establishing a liberal college 
of medicine on this coast. 

To establish an Eclectic Medical College against the bitter 
and unscrupulous opposition of the dominant school, was no 
holiday affair. We were few in numbers, and without. 
influential friends. We were, and still are, misrepresented 
and maligned on every occasion, without cause or provo- 
ection; but by attending strictly to our own affairs, we 
have prospered beyond expectation. Each year gives us 
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courage, and finds our College on a firmer foundation. We 


can laugh at our adversaries, and look with scorn at our 


traducers. 


Not only is our summer class large, but our prospects for 
a winter class was never so good. We receive many letters 
of inquiry from every State in the Union, as well as from 
British Columbia, Australia, and New Zealand. Our school 
is just beginning to be known, and when fully known, we 
shall have the largest class west of Chicago. 

We have a full corps of able teachers, second to none in 
the land. We have set our mark high, and will not be 
satisfied until the California Medical College shall stand at 
the head of institutions of medical learning. 


- 


' STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
WE are not opposed to a State Board, if justice is shown 


to the different schools. We shall insist on equal represen- 


tation—a board of nine—three Allopaths, three Eclectics, and 


three Homceopaths. We shall insist on the law distinctly 


stating the number representing each school. This is the 
only way that we should expect justice done us. If the 
matter is left an open question with the Governor, we should 
not expect to fare any better than we did on the State 
Board of Health, perhaps not as well. 

We have now an equality before the law. We are satis- 
fied. We wish for no advantage. We care not to oppress 


any other school. Equality is our motto, and Honesty our 


watchword. 


We believe that a Board representing all the schools would 
be a move in the right direction. It would bring them in 
closer relationship, and create a better feeling. Interchange 
of thought would convince that all knowledge was not. con- 
fined to any one particular school, but that each had been 
cultivating different fields of research. 

‘We have reason not to wish to trust this matter in the 
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hands of the Governor. San Francisco has a Board of Health 
appointed by the Governor, .on which only the dominant 
school is represented. We have no guarantee that we should 
be represented on a State Board of Examiners, unless 
specially provided by an act of the Legislature. The gentle- 
men constituting the Board of Health of the City of San 
Francisco were certainly not appointed on account of their 
scientific attainments. Dr. Simpson is the only one whom 
we ever heard laid such claims. Perhaps some of our readers 
may remember a few years ago, when there was quite an 
agitation in reference to the removal of the cemeteries, that 
the Doctor made a statement that he discovered uric acid in 
a, well some fifty feet in depth, and three hundred feet from 
Lone Mountain, as a result of decomposition of bodies in- 
terred in those sacred grounds. Who says the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Health has not at least one scientist and chem- 
ist! We never heard anybody say, whether the Doctor had 
corner lots for sale in the vicinity, or was a member of a 
Real Estate Syndicate to purchase the grounds. If these 
gentlemen are not scientists, they are politicians, which is of 
more importance to persons having appointing power. 
Our Allopathic friends can convince us of their honesty, 
by two of their number resigning from the San Francisco 
Board of Health, and recommending the appointment of an 
Eclectic and Homeceopath in their places. Until this matter 
of justice is done, we shall believe in Allopathic pretensions 
of fairness and honesty, as much as we do in the gentle 
winds that one day fans the ocean’s peaceful bosom, and the 
next lashes it into fury, and laughs at its foaming rage. 


JUNE MEETING. 


THE attendance at the semi-annual meeting of the State 
Society was rather limited. Only a few country members 
presenting their appearance. This is only as might be ex- 
pected. It takes time and money for members from a dis- 
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tance to attend these meetings, and it is too much to expect 
of them to leave their homes and their business twice a 
year to visit their city friends. 

. Weare of the opinion that it would be advisable to dis- 
continue our semi-annual meetings. We believe it would 
be the means of increasing our attendance at our regular 
annual meeting in December. Better to have one good 
meeting a year, than two poor ones. 

The officers of the Society should make special efforts to 
have a large attendance at our next annual meeting. If the 
principles of Eclecticism are good for anything, they are 
worth contending for, and upholding with more than luke- 
warm adherence. In this connection, let us remind every 
Eclectic in this State, that were it not for the State Society 
they would not be permitted to practice their profession in 
the State. If we had no organization we could not have 
had a Board of Examiners, and consequently would have 
been debarred from equal privileges with other schools. 
This is a matter worthy of the attention of every Eclectic. 

_ Medical legislation is not all completed yet. There will 
be further changes. Better influence can be brought by a 
united effort, than by individual skirmishing. We need all 
our combined strength, and hope that every Eclectic in the 
State will rally round the Society for his own protection. 

Our Society must be made the best in the State. The 
spirit of liberty and toleration is abroad in the land. The 
bigoted church creeds are crumbling beneath the forces of 
investigation and intelligence, and so are the intolerant 
medical creeds. The day is approaching when medical sects 
shall be abandoned and all shall be ECLECTIC. 

Let us have our lamps trimmed and our lights burning to 
welcome the happy advent. te 


THE NEW YORK CODE AT ST. PAUL. 


| Tue American Medical Association at its late session, re- 
fused to acknowledge the New York Medical Society on 
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account of the Code of Ethics of the State Society being in 
conflict with the Code of the National Association. The 
New York Society was not only refused representation, but 
they were grossly insulted, by the narrow-minded bigots 
whenever an opportunity offered. Let us see what heinous 
offense was committed by those New Yorkers. What kind 
of a Code did they adopt? What is it that was so offensive 
to this autocratic body ? Here it is. Let us read it over 
carefully: 


‘* Members of the Medical Society of the State of New York, of Medical 
Societies in affiliation therewith, may meet in consultation legally qualified 
practitioners of medicine, Emergencies may occur in which all restrictions 
should, in the judgment of the practitioner, yield to the demands of 


humanity.” 

Read it over again. Can any man having aspark of man- 
hood, or feeling of humanity in his bosom, see anything 
objectionable in this declaration. Yet the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Medical News screeches, “ quackery, both within and 
without the profession, has never received so severe a rebuke 
as has just been dealt it by the American Medical Associa- 
tion at St. Paul.” To our minds, bigotry and intolerance 
were never manifested with more brazen effrontery. We fail 
to see any quackery in consulting with legally qualified prac- 
titioners. We fail to see anything derogatory to the dignity 
of the most immaculate Allopath to consult with an Eclectic 
or Homceopath in cases of “ emergencies,” where the “de- 
mands of humanity” loudly appealed. 

The American Medical Association proclaims to the world, 
and issues its mandates to the faithful, that they must close 
their eyes to the suffering, and their ears to the appeals of 
their distressed brother, rather than violate a tyrannical code. 
Yet this is a Liberal profession ! Liberality with a vengeance. . 
_ Preferring that a poor sufferer might die, unless he lived by | 
the code. Slaves in chains and bondage, you have our con- 
tempt, if not our pity. 

We are thankful that Eclecticism demands no such sacri- 
fice of manhood. If it did, we should not be found in its 
ranks. No being could be so low, so mean, so ignorant, or 
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so degraded, nor so high and lofty, that we could not consult 

with in a case of emergency, to save life. Let Allopaths 

formulate their anathemas, and excommunicate their heretics 

for violations of their laws, we will from our lofty pinnacle 
survey the fight, and simply say, “go it.” 


NO WOMEN NEED APPLY. 


THE Massachusetts State Medical Society at its late sessions 
declined to admit women to membership. It gave the women 
notice, that while they might be good enough to be the 


mothers of physicians, they were far too inferior to be the’ 


associates of their sons, in a medical society. _ 

Is it possible in this age that men are so bigoted? Why 
this proscription? Are women so inferior to men that they 
should be driven from a profession they have adopted? Or 


are they so superior that men are afraid of being driven from 
the field in a fair competition? Why is it ? 


Let us see, what school of medicine was it? Was it 


Eclectic or Homceopathic? No, it was the Simon pure mon- 


archial, proscriptive, Allopathic school holding its one hun- 


dred and first anniversary, that perpetrated this outrage. We 
are not quite one hundred years old, but we have observed 
boys and girls together in the school-room, and always 
noticed that the little girl was just as smart, if not a little 


more so, than her big brother. We have seen men and 


women together in the medical class, and believe as bright a 
student as we ever saw, was a woman. We have seen men 
and women engaged in the active practice of medicine and can 
vouch for their good judgment, ability, and success in the 
treatment of disease. Why then not admit them to full fel- 
lowship? No reason in the world, only an intolerant spirit. 
It is the shadow of New England puritanism from the days 
of Salem witchcraft. Massachusetts crucified her women 
then, she would degrade them now. 
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Eclectic colleges admit women on an equality with men. 
Eclectic societies admit women to fellowship, and extend 
them the same cordial welcome they do to liberal men. We 
welcome women to the medical profession as we believe them, 
with their gentle manners and tender affections, to be most 
useful and successful in certain lines of practice. We believe 
men have no rights that should be denied to women. That 
women are our equals, and entitled to enter any of the avenues 
of trade, or engage in any of the professions if they so desire. 


Massachusetts may ostracise, California will take them kindly 
by the hand. 


RESULTS. 


NAMES are nothing. Titles are empty sounds. Repub- 
lican America is practical. We may admire General Grant, 
and have no respect for his sons, simply because they are the 
sons of an illustrious sire. They must be worthy to gain our 
confidence and esteem. Sick people only wish to get well. 
They care not by whom, if the means be only safe, quick, 
and efficient. A sick man has no prejudice against any 
school -that will give him relief. Relief is what he wants. 
He does not care whether his physician is labeled Allopath, 
Eclectic or Homceopath; sufficient for him to know that he 
was once sick, and now that he is well. ~ 

Results are to what we must look. Results are to what 
our practical people are looking. The people will not employ 
an Allopath simply on account of his school if he is not suc- 
cessful. Neither will they employ an Eclectic if he is not 
successful. Nothing succeeds like success. If we are suc- 
cessful in our practice the people will find it out. If our 
practice is superior, the people willendorseit. Loud-mouthed 
pretension may succeed for atime. In the long run, merit 
wins. A meteor may illuminate the sky, and dispel the 
shades of darkness, making night as clear as day. But it is 
only a flash. Midnight darkness follows in its course. But 
the moon in its pale glory continues its march, casting its 
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rays as a beacon to light the hours of darkness, in the absence 
of the goddess of day. So shall our practice continue its 
course. Bright lights may appear, and clouds obscure, but 
we shall continue on our onward march until the medical 
world shall become. Helectve. 

Our principles are founded on truth. Truth is mighty and 
must prevail. We hold that all causes of disease are depress- 
ing and impair vitality, and that treatment should be 
directed to remove the cause, and vncrease the vital forces. 
We hold that all remedies should be selected with this view. 
That remedies have affinities for certain tissues or organs, 
and that. such remedies should be selected as shall oppose the 
diseased condition. For an organ that is acting in excess 
we give a remedy that lessens its action ; for an organ that is 
defectwe in its action, we give a remedy that ancreases its 
action ; for an organ that is perverted in its action, we give 
a remedy that corrects its wrong action. This is our prac- 
tice and treatment in a nutshell. We believe it to be right. 
We believe it shall in time prevail. Wherever Eclectic 
physicians have a fair competition they always outstrip their 


competitors. They do it because they are successful, and they 


are successful because their principles of treatment are 
' founded on a scientific basis. 

Let us not weary of well-doing. The race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. Wehave only to 
maintain our dignified course, to receive the confidence and 
patronage of the public. The shafts of bigotry shall fall 
harmless at our feet, and our enemies and traducers be con- 
founded by their lying utterances out of their own mouths. 
Our results must convince the most skeptical that our claims 
are no idle boasts, but living facts to be seen by all mankind. 


DEATH OF C. W. HANSON, M. D. 


Dr. HANSON was born on the 17th day of December, 1851. 
He was a native of Denmark. In 1865,he was apprenticed 
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to an apothecary on the island of Bornholm in the Baltic 
Sea, and graduated in Pharmacy four years later. He came 
to this country shortly after, and engaged in his profession, 
working in Mississippi, Chicago, IIll., and Colusa, Cal. In 
the meantime, he continued the study of medicine, and 
graduated as Doctor of Medicine from the E. M. Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1876. In 1878 he entered into a co- 
partnership with the late Dr. Bundy in Oakland, which was 


dissolved after one year. From this time, until his death, 


he was constantly traveling, searching for, and introducing 
new remedies chiefly through the enterprising, and inde- 
fatigable firm of Parke, Davis & Co. He visited the Sand- 


wich Islands, Fiji Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, 


the West Indies, and various parts of Europe, gathering 
valuable information, and greatly enriching the materia 
medica. 

During his last visit to Brazil he suffered from an attack 
of yellow fever, from which he never fully recovered. He 
visited Europe with the hope of regaining his health, but 
finding no improvement he left for this country in February, 
arriving at his home at Willows in this State, April Ist, 
very low with tuberculosis of the lungs and bowels, which 
ended his active life on the 27th day of May last. 

Thus passed away a quiet, unostentatious man. A man 
who reflected a great deal of credit on the Eclectic profession. 
He was truly an Eclectic, and we take a just pride in the 
value of the services he rendered to humanity, in the intro- 
duction of new remedies. His life was a sacrifice on the 
altar of investigation and profession. Let us cherish his 
memory, while we mourn the loss of so bright and promis- 
ing a man, before reaching the summit of life. 


THE SICK CHILDREN’S MISSION OF THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SocIETY commenced June Ist its usual summer work of 
providing free medical attendance, medicine, and nourish- 
ment to sick children of the very poor in all the tenement 
quarters of the city. 
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CONSERVATEVE SURGERY. 


SELECTIONS. 


CONSERVATIVE SURGERY. 
By A. J. Howe, M. D. 


THE medical practitioner who poultices or ferments an 
abscess for days after it ought to have been opened, and by 
the delay endangers the burrowing of pus into the adjacent 
tissues, may think that he is proceeding in a conservative 
manner, yet his course is cowardly and culpable. The 
surgical adviser who consigns an inflamed limb to inactivity 
and liniments when a speedy cure might be obtained through 
the compressing influence of a bandage, has no right to the 


praises which ordinarily attach to conservatism. A timid, 


and irresolute course can lay no claims to commendation—it 


deserves no compliments. The experienced surgeon who sees | 


how he can save a limb that the rash and heroic condemn to 
amputation, is truly conservative ; and exhibits real courage 
in the defence of his positions. It needs no profound dis- 
cretion to swell the cry of “off with it,” yet it does require 
a thorough knowledge of surgical resources to warrant the 
assertion that an anathematized arm or leg can be kept and 
rendered useful. 

The physician who consumes valuable time in treating the 
symptoms of strangulated hernia with medicines, instead of 
proceeding at once to untie the knot by approved surgical 
methods, is a dolt and a dastard. On the other hand, he 
who would make use of obstetrical instruments in a labor 
where there is no just call for such interference, is censurable, 
if not criminally culpable. The teacher who executes 
uncalled for operations for the purpose of making a brilliant 
or startling clinical display, is worthy of condemnation; he 
stains the fairname of surgery. The obstetrician who holds 
a woman in labor until her life be brought into extreme peril 


through neglect of the timely employment of instrumental — 


aid, is not acting a conservative part that deserves praise, 
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but is blamably conceited and dogmatic whether his criminal 
stupidity is ever discovered or not: Many a lying-in-woman 
loses her life because her accoucher possesses no obstetric 
forceps, and condemns their use because he has them not. 
He keeps his patient’s life in jeopardy that he may say that 
he never had to call for assistance. Such practitioners are 
very dangerous to the community in which they practice, 
for they easily operate on the prejudices of the timid. I am 
a staunch advocate of what is truly conservative in surgery; 
yet have no patience with those pusillanimous doctors who 
have not the dash and spirit to execute a bold procedure; 
and who affect to condemn the ways of the skillful because 
they know nothing of them. Unfortunately there is.a dis- 
position among medical men to traduce and despise what 
they can not do, or dare not undertake. 
Here and there are excellent therapeutists who have not 
the courage to clip the frenum linguz in tongue-tie, or to 
execute vaccination. This incompetency comes in part from 
an innate dread of flowing blood, and in part from a conscious 
lack of anatomical knowledge. The instinctive horror of 
shedding blood may be overcome by cultivating a bolder 
spirit, and study will improve a faulty understanding of 
practical anatomy. A certain tact and boldness may enable 
a surgeon to amputate limbs successfully, and to execute the 
coarser-operations, yet if such a person be defective in ana- 
tomical knowledge he will at length venture beyond his true 
sphere. The great surgeon is he who possesses confidence 
founded on comprehension. His anatomical points are good, 
his diagnosis are sound, and his experiences many and varied. 
I donot look with favor upon attempts to exsect scirrhous 
segments of the intestinal track, though Billroth and other 
famous operators have sought and obtained notoriety in such 
fields of practice. My claim is, that when cancerous diseases 
of the mammary and other superficial glands can. be cured; 
it will be early enough to remove a carcinomatous uterus, 
I have nothing to say in disparagement of the boldest opera- 
tions if their execution be founded on reason and experience. 
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Operators seem to be growing more and more heroic; and 


one of these days I shall not be surprised to hear that an | 


ambitious surgeon has extirpated a lung to cure phthisis, or 
a lobe of the brain to correct mental aberraticn ! 

In the large hospitals of. the great cities, there is sdivege 
plenty of material for experimentation, therefore we may 
expect to read of desperate attempts, in such institutions, to 
cure disorders which the average physician engaged in family 
practice, would never think of undertaking. In fact, hospital 
practice is sur generis to a large extent, and we are not 
expected to implicitly follow it. We are compelled. to be 
more conservative, for our patients have a right to say what 
shall or shall not be done.. Insome eleemosynary institutions 
the inmates may serve the best purposes when they fall 
victims to experimental surgery. The poorer classes of 
society understand this, and often refuse to go where they 
may be kindly cared for. They dread the ores and 
the methods of the experimenter. 

- Several years ago I was called to a young man whose 
humerus was broken, and the soft tissues on the posterior 


aspect of the arm shockingly lacerated with a cog-wheel. 
The limb seemed nearly severed, yet the vessels and nerves © 


in the anterior part were uninjured: When I arrived the 
surgeons were giving chloroform preparatory to an amputa- 
tion. I asked the privilege of examining the limb, which 
was grudgingly granted; and ina minute I advised an 
attempt to save the arm. After a little sparring the-family 
decided that I’should take the case : and the result showed 
that they had made a fortunate decision. In three months 
the patient returned to his work, and earned his usual 
wages. The rescued limb is about as good as the other. Such 
@ recovery represents a high degree of conservative surgery. 
In contrast is a case I have in mind, that-of a man who had 
«his leg crushed by a falling tree, The physicians into whose 
hands the sufferer fell, applied to the limb a Listerian dressing, 
and claimed that they should avoid amputation. In a week 
T was asked to take charge of the case, but the patient. was 
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moribund. An autopsy disclosed gangrene of the foot and 
ankle, and pus among the muscles above the injury. ‘The 
medical attendants said that they had been waiting for a line 
of demarkation to form, and that none showed itself. In 
such a case it would undoubtedly have been wise to amputate 
at once, and not spend valuable time in attempting to savea 
limb crushed to death at the start. An — conservatism 
was fatal. 

A common fault committed by inetipeatomnied surgeons is 
to amputate above the knee in cases where an operation 
below would do as well or better. The temptation to ampu- 
tate above the knee is to go where there is plenty of cover- 
ifig. and only one bone to saw and manage. The same may 
be remarked of amputations executed about the hands and 
arm. An inch of carpus is worth saving; and two or three 
inches of .stump below the elbow may be made to serve use- 
ful purposes, as a base for the action of an artificial limb. If 
the little finger and thumb can be saved when the interven- 
ing digits are irrevocably lost, the preserved parts soon 
accustom themselves to oppose each other, and to — 
as nimbly as a thumb and forefinger. 

Conservative surgery aims not only to ‘save limbs, but'to 
save life,and here I venture to say, that hot discussions 
conducted during the past few years will do much towards: 
advancing a rationalism in surgery which steers clear of the 
dogmas of conservatism, and exerts a restraining influence 
over the committal of senseless novelties that aimed chiefly 
_ to elicit eclat. : 

Although pure Listerism is dent, there is a growing interest. 
in antiseptic surgery ; cleanliness in dressings, and the destruc- 
tion of ferments, constitute the leading features of the con- 
servative surgeon's Pr actice.—The Eclectic Medical Journal. 
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WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 

BosTon, June 13, 1882. 
‘Te members of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
favorable to the admission of women to membership, which 
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has agitated the society for many years, succeeded at the 
annual meeting in getting a vote through communicating to 
the Council of the society the opinion of the general body 
that women should be admitted. The discussion antecedent 
to the vote was long and warm. The attendance was large. 
Dr. Henry W. Williams, of ‘his city, presided. Dr. Hodg- 
den, of Arlington, moved an amendment to the by-laws so 
that women may be admitted to the society, the condition 
being that they must, by proper guarantees, satisfy the 
censors that they possess the requisite qualifications for 
membership. The President ruled that the motion was out 
of order, on the ground that no by-law shall take effect 
until it receives the concurrent action of the councilors and 
of the society. Dr. Hodgden promptly appealed from this 
ruling. He said the gentlemen had assembled for the very 
purpose of acting upon this matter. Common sense and 
Parliamentary usage, he said, gave the society the right 
to change its by-laws, and the charter contained an expre:s 
provision giving the society the power to exercise that right. 

Dr. H. Johnson, of Salem, claimed that the question of 
admitting the motion was not one of right but of method, 
and he argued the matter ought first to go before the*coun- 
cilors. Dr. Eastman, of Boston, suggested that if the 
councilors refused to tae the initiative, the society could then 


proceed. Dr. George Shattuck, of Boston, thought it more 


expedient to refer the matter to the Council for the initiative 
proceedings. That body could discuss it to better advan- 
tage than the society, which was composed of 1,400 mem. 
bers. A long discussion upon the Parliamentary aspects of 
the question followed, and finally the decision of the Presi- 
dent, that the society could not then vote a change: of 
by-laws, was sustained by a vote of 131 to 125. | 

Dr. Harvey, of Worcester, then moved a refererice’ of 


Dr. Hodgden’s motion to the Council. Dr. Hodgden then 
offered an amendment, to the effect that the reference be 


accompanied by a recommendation for favorable action. 
Dr. Martin,.of Boston, vigorously criticised’ the action’ and 
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power of the Sessinald: That body was the tyrant Statin | 
of the servant of the society, and it had come to this, that 
the society could do nothing. in its own name, but only act 
on what the Council pleased. Dr.:Winser, of Winchester, 
moved to substitute the following ‘motion for the one pend- 
ing: Resolved, That in the opinion of members here 
present, it is expedient that well-qualified women be 
admitted to fellowship on the same terms as men, and that 
the Secretary be — to lay this note before the 
Council. 

One member, whose name was not given, attempted , to 
speak against this motion, but was continually interr upted 
by demonstrations of disapproval. Dr. Wakefield, of Lei- 
cester, a venerable man, with white hair and beard, said 
that thirty years ago he was opposed to the idea of women 
physicians, but the world had moved ahead since then, and 
he had made up his mind to go with it what little time he 
had left. He urged action without dodging. Women, he said, 
were now practicing throughout the commonwealth, some 
were educated and some he found were not. ‘We want to 
sift them out,” he said, “so we will know who is educated 
and who is not. Those who are fit we want in the society, 
and I believe they will do us credit, and we shall do our- 
selves credit by admitting them.” Applause followed these 
words. Tie Doctor again expressed the hope that there 
would be no further delay. The question had been long 
enough unsettled before the society. He, for one, was ready 
to meet it and to give his vote for the women. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by Dr. Martin, of Boston, and 
ethers. It was moved to adjourn, but this was opposed, 
and the motion of Dr. Winser was carried by a vote of 104 
to 60. 

At the meeting of the Council to-night the vote of the 
society was promptly presented. Dr. George C. Shattuck, 
of Boston, moved to refer the matter to.a Committee. It 
was a serious question, he said, whether under the constitu- 
tion of the society women could be admitted. He cited the 
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recent decision of the Supreme Court of the State that 


women could not be admitted to the Bar, where it was held 
that, although males were not specified in the law, they 
alone were intended by the Legislature in its enactments. 
He quoted Dr. Joseph Leister on the subject of admitting 
women to the British Medical Association, that he could not 
consent to be a member of an association where there was 
the umseemly practice of discussing medical topics before a 
mixed company. Dr. Shattuck said he believed there were 


many members of the Massachusetts Society who would 


feel in the same way, and would not attend the meetings of 
the association if women were present. He professed to 
_ have as much respect and admiration for women as any 
member of the Council, and it was for that reason that he 
would not advise them to undertake what God did not 
allow them to do well. A man could have no higher aspi- 


ration or sphere of employment than the medical profession. 
But God had so made women that the very best of them did 
not wish to enter, and only inferior women would. They 


might be intellectual, but after all they wquld be inferior 
women whom the members of the society could not respect. 


[Applause.] It was acknowledged that the women dectors 
were iniproperly educated, he continued. Many of them — 


were Homceopathists. Would it not be well, he asked, to 
wait until they have a better education than now? Har- 


vard College had decided that it was not competent to 


undertake the task of educating men and women together, 
and the Massachusetts Medical Society ought to hesitate a 
long time before taking such a radical map as to admit 
women to membership. 


Dr. Morrill Wyman, of Cambridge, said there was a 
number of women now practicing medicine in Boston, and 


the State was placing in its prisons and its hospitals women 


as physicians. The State had a tribunal to determine the 


competenty of men practicing, and it had a right to 


demand’ that there should be one to try and decide as to the 
merits of’ women offering themselves as physicians. Could: 
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there be a better body for saab & purpose, pa rer than 
the Massachusetts Medical Society ? When its censors had 
passed in judgment, then the.community would be relieved 
from a great difficulty. It was not a matter of sentiment, 
he said, or anything of the kind, but simply a matter of . 
right and justice. Dr. E. P. Harvey, of Westborough, then 
moved that further consideration of the subject be indefi- 
nitely postponed, and this was passed by a rising vote of 
65 to 36. So the movement is again defeated —F. im: 
Chicago Medical Review. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 

.THE American Medical College Association held its. 
annual meeting in Cincinnati recently. It voted to rescind 
the resolution sie a three-year course obligatory upon 
its members. 

Thus ends this once hopeful offspring of reformatory 
aspirations. Its body may go marching on, but its soul has 
melted into the infinite azure of the past—at Cincinnati. 
We should, perhaps, express our sorrow ;. but it was always: 
a strumous boy. 

So it may be as well that the association does not prolong. 
an existence which has not for some time been a healthy one. 
We are truly sorry for those few concerned who réally 
wished educational reform. But the time was not. ripe. 
The trade in medical students calls out active competition,. 
and demands the best business ability. One cannot sell 
high when his neighbor sells low. We must wait until the 
profession and public demand only the best goods. 

seems.a little hard,.to be sure, that the attempt. to 
secure reform should be such a rapid and complete failure. 
Our profession has a Code of Ethics, and is presumably 
guided by higher than merely business instincts. But-none. 
of the many colleges: in the association were willl ing to risk. 
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a little loss of money by advancing their standard. Yet 
many of these our brethren have shown great capacity for 
moral feeling in belaboring the New York Society. 


_ If there could only be awakened the same tremendous: 
zeal against the abuses of medical education, so deep-rooted 
and pernicious, that has been shown toward our State 


society, there would be true cause for congratulation. 


SIMULTANEOUS OCCLUSION OF BOTH URE- 


ANURIA OF FIVE DAYS’ DURATION WITH- 
OUT URACMIA. 


Dr. H. HAEHNER published in the Berliner K linieche 


above title, together with a report of the autopsy. The 
patient was a previously healthy man, aged fifty-one years. 
On October 20, 1881, he engaged in more active physical 
exertion than usual, and shortly afterwards observed a clot 
of blood in his urine. He had not received any injury. The 
expulsion of the coagulum was unattended by pain. On 
the two following days the patient passed an unusually small 
quantity of urine, and suffered from slight rectal tenesmus 


and fever tympanites. During the night of October 22d, 


severe paroxysmal pain was developed in the hypogastric 
and lumbar regions, and radiated into the testicles. 

The pains continued to recur at intervals,.and the urine, 
which contained a few coagula, to diminish in quantity 
until complete anuria became established on October 25th. 


From that time until the patient’s death, on October 30th, 
no urine was voided and none reached the bladder. Tumors. 


developed in the lumbar region, corresponding to the loca- 
tion of the kidneys,.and intense pain continued. Diaphore- 


sis and catharsis were artificially induced. There was.slight. 


delirium, but no. marked symptoms were noted. 


TERS BY RENAL CALCULI: DEATH AFTER 


Wochenschrift for September 12, 1881, an elaborate history 
of a case, the main features of which are indicated by the 
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‘sf The tumor in the right lumbar region was punctured on: 
i October 30th, and 100 grammes (three ounces) of clear, acid 
os fluid, which responded to murexide test, but had no urinous 
a odor, were withdrawn. The general condition was unchanged 
a by the operation; dyspnoea appeared and developed into 
a orthopncea. Death from asthenia and dyspncea occurred on 
i. October 30th. The autopsy showed complete occlusion of 
ae both ureters by calculi, varying in size from that of a lentil . 
4 to that of a pea. Similar ones were impacted in the pelvis 
“d and in the calices, and the intervals between them were 
a closely packed with gravel. None of the calculi were of 
i such large dimensions that they might not have singly 
i passed through the ureters, but they were firnly wedged 
‘a into the latter and cemented together by the finer calculous 
a 7 particles. Both kidneys were immensely dilated. The 
a mucous membrane of the pelvis was ulcerated and ecchy- 
oa motic. Dr. Hachner supposed that the unusual exertions of 
: the patient just before his attack caused the descent of the 
_ calculi from the pelvis and their impaction in the ureters. 
a The absence of urszemic phenomena was attributed by him 
a to the copious evacuations and tht abundant diaphoresis 
i“ induced by remedies. 

a CONSISTENCY. 

ia Dr. EUGENE GRIssoM was elected a Vice-President of the 
a American Medical Association at its St. Paul meeting. Dr. 
; Eugene Grissom is a member of the Association of Insane 
a Asylum Superintendents. This Association has, besides 
a other Homeeopathists, as a member, Dr. Selden H. Talcott, 
9 Superintendent of the New York State Homeeopathic Insane 
of Asylum, President of the State Homceopathic Society. 
7 The Judicial Council of the American Medical Association 
4 excluded the New York State Medical Society delegates for 
a having a code not in accord with the Association. This 
| action was certainly defensible on the ground that until 


fi 


the law of the American Medical Association was changed, 
all members. should comply with it; but then how much 
consistency. is there in electing as Vice-President one who is 
a member of a medical association which admits Home- 
opathists, and th us conflicts with the association’s code. 
Certainly this does not show regard for the spirit or the 
letter of the law. Even the delegates of the Asylum 
Association couid be admitted, although for the last six 
years it has contained Homceopathic members. Such par- 
tiality is not justifiable on any ground. The American 
Medical Association should have excluded all members of 
the Asylum Association, or else admitted the New York 


Nociety delegates. In either case its action would have 
been consistent. 


VACCINIA FROM MILK. 

Dr. J. T. Harris, Boston, Mass., (New England Medical 
Gazette, June, 1882,) reports a somewhat exceptional case. 
The mother of a seven-months-old babe was vaccinated; 
five days after this the mother had “headache, backache 
fever, and chill.” The child on this day became restless 
and feverish. On the day following there were a number 
of little red pimples noticed upon its body. Two days after 
the child had a temperature of 102°. On the fifth day 


there were vesicles formed, more or less filled with lymph, 


some of which were umbilicated. On the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth days the eruption became more or less confluent. 
By the seventeenth day the eruption had disappeared, leav- 
ing some pitting. Dr. Harris considers the case one of 


vaccinia produced through the milk. The crucial test of 


inoculating from the vesicles was not made. It is there- 
fore sogmewhat probable that it was an eruption from 


digestive disturbance produced by milk given by a mother 


suffering from fever, especially as the child is said to have 
been eczematous, 
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HONORS TO MEDICAL MEN. 
Accorpine to the Medical Press and Circular, 
Dumas, perpetual Secretary to the French Academy of 
Sciences, has received instructions from the Minister of the 
Interior to make out a list of all the savants who have died 
or been maimed while performing experiments or making 
researches in the interest of science. The intentions of the 
Government are to grant a pension to the widows and 
children of these savants, or to those who have been 
injured. The list will be a long one. The French Govern- 
ment will no doubt take into consideration the cases of 
those medical men who have died while attending diphtheria 
or fever in the Paris hospitals, and who have perished in 
experiments with drugs on themselves, or who have in any 
way risked their lives for the good of humanity, will not 
be forgotten. France, to her credit, honors her medical 


men. Her Senate, her House of Deputies, are open to 


them; her decorations are bestowed upon them. 


SCRAPS FROM THE HISTORY OF SMALI-POX 
IN THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. 

Dr. JoHN C. PETERS, of New York, sends-us the follow- 
ing interesting items from the original lettcrs of Madame 
Charlotte Elizabeth, of Bavaria, Duchess of Orleans, written 
from 1715 to 1720. We gather the following details 'show- 
ing the prevalence and horrible ravages of small-pox among 
the most beautiful women and exalted men:— 

“'l"he Duchess de Berry does: not rejuire rouge, for she 
has naturally a high color;for which she is very often bled, 
but that dces not make the least alteration. She wears 
rouge nevertheless to conceal the marks of small-pox. 

“Frances Mary, Duchers of Orleans, wife of the Regent, 
appears older than she really is,.and the small-pox:has given: 
her a shaking of the head like an old woman: She: is- not 
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pute on too math much .rouge to hide the 
marks. 


~ Madame, daughter of Louis XIV., has her mouth drawn | 


to one side from ulcers on her neck, caused by suppurat- 
ing glands from small-pox. When she was dying the con- 
vulsions brought her mouth right, yet she could not speak, 
or say a word to her father. : 

“ When I first came here, Madame was a most beau- 
tiful woman. When she lost her beauty from small-pox, 
she was quite desperate and almost out of her senses. Her 
beautiful nose has become large and covered with pimples; 


her face is scarred and mottled red and white, while the 


enamel with which she plastered her face, cracks and will 
not keep on. Her eyes are hollow and sunk in herhead. I 
never in my life saw so great an alteration in a person, and 
the horrid effect is not to be imagined; it can only be real- 
ized by seeing her. 

“ Mademoiselle de Valois, married to the Prinod of Modena, 
told me that she was going to the convent at Chelles to take 
leave of her sister, the Mademoiselle de Chartes. I advised 
her not to go, as the small-pox has been very lately in the 
convent, and the abbess herself has had it, or the measles, 
and these disorders are too easily caught. I told her to take 
care what she did, as her death might be the consequence. 
In spite of this advice she went and spent the day with her 
sister, and ten or fourteen days after she was taken ill and 
soon the small-pax spots appeared. 

“When the first Dauphin had the small-pox I went to 
the king, who said to me, smiling: ‘ Well, Madame, notwith- 
standing your terrible apprehensions and forebodings, the 
turn of the Dauphin’s disorder is already over and the 
pimples are drying up. I was much alarmed at hearing 
this, and said, ‘So much the worse; it is toosoon.’ The king 


replied, ‘You seem to know better than all the great phy- 


sicians,’ ‘I know,’ I answered, ‘what small-pox is from my 


own experience on myself and among others. I wish sin- 
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cetely I'may be wrong.’ The Dauphin died the same night 


about twelve of the id: 


‘“‘T must be very ugly,,. for I am marked with the small- 
pox and have not one feature in my face that is passable. I 
am short in stature and very clumsily made, so that upon 
the whole I must be a fright. My eyes are so drawn up that 
if any one attempted to judge of my understanding by them 
he must have a microscope to examine them. I believe there 
are not in the whole world uglier scarred hands than mine. 
The king often told me so and diverted me by it, for as I 
never flattered myself that I was handsome, I was determined 
to be one of the first to laugh at my own imperfections. It 


was very well I did, for I have found frequent occasion todo it. 


If my disposition was not tolerable, I should not be support- 
able.” 

The great good sense and wit of the o_o was well 
exemplified when she was urged to forgive one who had been 
guilty of a thousand impertinences to her. After a moment’s 
hesitation she’ replied: ‘“ Well, as she has never called me 
ugly, I will forgive her.’—Medical Record. 


AIDING THE EXPULSIVE EFFORT IN PARTU- 
RITION. 


DR. D. H. J ERVIS, of Lone Pine, Penn., writes: “T will 
communicate a method that I have been practicing for some 


time in cases where there is a deficiency in the contractions 


of the uterus and the expulsive effort is wanting, in those 
cases of confinement where labor is prolonged by inefficiency 
of the contraction of the uterus and the expulsive effort, 
where the os is completely dilated or dilatable, or exactly that 
class of cases for which our text-books recommend the 
administration of ergot. I formerly followed the orthodox 
practice of giving ergot in those cases. But the administra- 
tion of this drug was so frequently followed by nausea and 
vomiting that I disliked very much to administer it, know-. 
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ing the fact that when the head of the child begins to press 
upon the perinzum, the ‘expulsive effort’ is not only increased, 


but also the force of the contractions of the uterus. And 


also the effort of introducing the hand into the vagina in 
order to explore more fully an unsettled position, has a 
tendency to influence the character of the labor, very likely 
producing a rapid delivery. 


‘From these facts I was led in this class of cases to imitate 


the pressure produced by the head of the child, by introduc- 
ing at least a part of the hand, and during a pain distending 
the vagina and making firm pressure outward against the 
perinzeum. 

“This seldom fails not only to increase the contractions of 
the uterus, but will bring on a strong expulsive effort. The 
soft parts being more abundantly supplied with nerves than 
the walls of the pelvis, the reflex action set up by pressure on 


them is much greater. In the delivery of the placenta, where — 


it does not come down sufficiently to be grasped by the hand, 
_ it may also be hastened by gently distending the vagina. I 
do not see why, in cases of moderate hemorrhage, contrac- 
tions might not be brought on by the same method. With 


this latter I have not had sufficient experience to speak with — 


any assurance. If this method has ever been written on 
before, I have failed to come across it. And I would be 
pleased to hear from other practitioners on the subject.” 


IODINE was formerly only known as a product from 
marine sources; the algze were burned, and from the ashes 
iodine was extracted. For only a few years it has been 
known to exist, says the Chemist and Druggists’ Bulletin, 
in combination with copper, and from Chili is now received 
almost the entire stock of iodine. During six months of 
1881 no less than 124 tons were received from this source 
alone. Iodine and its compounds are now cheaper than 
ever before. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF A DRUGGIST. 


A PATIENT, Mrs. R——, went to a drug store in this city 
with a prescription from Dr. V for sixty drops of lauda- 
num. The druggist refused to give but ten drops. Mrs 
R went home, took the medicine, and had a miscarriage. 
She then brought suit against the druggist, Mr. Diedel, for 
($10,000 damages, claiming that if she had had the sixty drops 
the miscarriage would not have occurred. The suit was 
recently tried. The defense was that the ten drops of lauda- 
num given by Diedel to Mrs. R could not have affected 
her further than to temporarily lessen her pain, and that a 
druggist is not bound to personally administer dangerous 
drugs upon the order of a physician, his duty being simply 
to prepare medicines under the direction of physicians. 
Judge Beach sustained this view of the duty of a druggist, 
saying that sucha tradesman would incur liability to indict- 
ment for manslaughter for having knowingly administered 
a drug or medicine which produced death. A large number 

of physicians were present, and most of them expressed the 
opinion that a miscarriage would have happened to Mrs. 
R even if sixty drops of laudanum had been administered 
to her. The jury gave a verdict for druggist Diedel. 
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ATTEMPT TO BLACKMAIL A Doctor.—A stranger presented 
himself at the residence of Dr. Ballou, in Lansingburg, N. 
Y., recently, and introduced himself as a Philadelphia detect- 
ive. He informed the doctor that he had positive informa- 
tion that the doctor was a resurrectionist, and had the proof 
that he had recently removed the body of a young lady of 
Lansingburg, whom he named, from the grave, for dissec- 
tion. The stranger informed Dr. Ballou that the matter 
could be hushed up for $500. The doctor asked him to wait 
until he sent for the money, but the “detective” departed, 
evidently fearing that the doctor intended tohave him arrested. 
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